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34 Publications of the Astronomical Society, &c. 

eleven o'clock the comparisons were made by listening to both 
sounders — one through the telephone-receiver, the other in the 
telephone, both beside the observer. The sounders beat very 
nearly together, but it was thought that the Washington 
clock beat about o s .05 after our own clock. 

At twelve the two clocks were compared upon a chrono- 
graph — the observer in the telephone booth hearing only the 
beats of the Washington clock and .recording them by breaking 
an electric circuit connected with the chronograph. The 
chronograph-sheet was read later, and for a series of twenty 
consecutive records showed the Washington clock to beat 
+ o s .047 later than our own. 

It is proposed by the Naval Observatory to send out such 
signals each New Year, and no doubt, as people become fa- 
miliar with the custom, a great deal of interest will be taken in 
the matter. 

Note on Comet Brooks. 

My observations of this interesting short-period comet 
from the date of its rediscovery, August 18, 1903, to October 
24, 1903, are published in Lick Observatory Bulletin, No. 49. 
During this period the comet's brightness diminished rapidly, 
so that on the last date it was very difficult to make measures 
of it even with the great telescope. 

Stormy weather and moonlight prevented further observa- 
tions until December 10th, when it was found that a marked 
change had taken place in the comet's appearance. It was 
brighter than it had been when first observed in August, and 
had developed a nuclear condensation that was almost sharp 
enough to be called stellar. As the comet's distance from the 
Earth had meanwhile increased by nearly seventy millions of 
miles, this change must be credited to the internal activity of 
the comet, doubtless due to its passage through perihelion 
early in December. 

An observation secured on January 15, 1904, shows that 
the comet will probably remain visible until March, if weather 
conditions are favorable. r q Aitken. 

January 19, 1904. 



